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THE INTERNATIONAL INTERMEDIARY INSTITUTE 

However well and elaborately a plan for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes may be devised, its machinery will move but 
awkwardly unless it is assisted by the lubrication which can be given 
only in one way, that is by the rapid and easy interchange of knowledge 
of matters of international import such as legal, political, and economic 
information concerning the institutions of the various countries. The 
success of the League of Nations will be in proportion to the ease 
and swiftness with which this knowledge can pass from one center to 
another -and the completeness with which it can be mastered. 1 

1 In this connection Article 24 of the League of Nations Covenant is of signi- 
ficance: "All international bureaux formerly established by collective treaties 
shall, subject to the assent of the contracting parties, be placed under the author- 
ity of the League; similarly, all Commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest which are set up after the constitution of the League. 
In regard to all questions of international interest governed by general agree- 

[209] 
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A year ago a step of the first importance in the above direction was 
taken by Holland. It was appropriate that this move should have 
originated in Holland ; for there the duties of neutrality were observed 
throughout the war with a cool-headed and admirable impartiality. 
It is noteworthy that at the Munich meeting of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law in 1883, one delegate (M. Norsa) proposed the appoint- 
ment of a commission to promote, by means of agreements between 
the various governments, acquaintance with the laws of foreign coun- 
tries, both on the part of governments and of the citizens of all 
nations. The Commission was duly set up and deliberated for two 
years. In the meantime M. Norsa drew up a plan for the establishment 
of an "International Committee for legislation, with the object of 
furthering in governments, in constituted authorities and in the citizens 
of the adherent States, a knowledge of the laws and regulations in 
force in each of them." This admirable scheme unfortunately was 
pigeon-holed for fifteen years. Again in 1900, at the Third Congress 
of Private International Law which met at the Hague, the Austrian 
delegate, M. Schumacher, moved a similar resolution, which only 
ended in the expression of a voeu. 

Matters rested thus until the foundation of the International Inter- 
mediary Institute in 1918. For the objects and intentions which in- 
spired the founders we can certainly not do better than go to the 
declarations contained in the first number of the Bulletin of the In- 
stitute, which I have ventured to translate from the French: 

"In what manner can the Institute describe itself as 'intermediary'? 
Would it claim to act as intermediary in matters of international poli- 
tics? Certainly not. The new institution, as its founders have well 
understood, ought not to set itself the task of the arrangement of 
Europe. It makes no such claim. . . . Our Institute claims the title 
of Intermediary Institute in the sense that it can act as a link between 
those who desire to increase their knowledge of the institutions or the 
scientific data of countries other than their own. It aims at connecting 
a number of forces which are seeking each other out across the whole 
world. Suppose a person in China wishes to know some fact con- 
cerning Spain. Someone in England desires enlightenment about Rus- 
sia. Someone in Sweden wants some information about Egypt . . . 
our Institute offers itself to them as their intermediary." 

And again the following striking words may be noticed : 

"Even in time of war men were found to form plans in readiness for 
the time when international life would begin again, desiring to be 
ready at the moment when better times appeared. Animated by their 

ments, but not subjected to the control of international Commissions or bureaux, 
the Secretariat of the League should endeavor, if the parties so require and 
the Council consents thereto, to collect and distribute all useful information 
and to lend all the assistance which may v be necessary or desirable. The 
Council has power to charge the expenses of the Secretariat with those of any 
bureau or commission placed under the authority of the League." 
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international feeling and their desires for a happier mankind, they were 
moved by the idea that it was the duty of Holland to place herself at 
the head of the movement. . . . Their plan was as follows : to create 
an organization, a kind of central nervous system, by means of which 
the furthest countries of the world should be placed within the pos- 
sibility of communicating with each other by the most direct means . . . 
a clearing house for international intelligence." 

The International Intermediary Institute is now in being. The 
President of its Council is no less a person than M. Louden, formerly 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in its governing body are 
included men eminent in Holland in law, in science and in finance. 
Its aim is now governed by Article 2 of the Statutes : 

"The object of the Institute is to furnish intelligence on all matters of 
international interest, not of a secret or private character, whether it 
be regarding international law, municipal or international law and its 
application, or questions of statistical or economic interest." 

Two particular features of the Institute are worthy of separate 
mention. One relates to its machinery, the other to its actual results. 
The connecting link between the Institute and the various countries 
from which it seeks to draw information is the correspondent. There 
is a network of these correspondents all over the world, whose duty 
it is to acquaint the Institute from time to time and as and when 
called upon to do so, with matters concerning public and private inter- 
national law, and the municipal law of the country which they represent. 
There is thus placed upon the correspondent a heavy burden ; for upon 
the swiftness and accuracy with which he supplies the information 
which is required of him very much may depend. The facts so 
obtained thus go back into the "clearing-house" to be radiated and 
disseminated in whichever direction they are wanted. 

One very tangible piece of work which the Institute is doing and 
which must receive special mention is the quarterly Bulletin which it 
publishes and circulates. This Bulletin* contains information and 
original documents of supreme interest and importance to international 
lawyers. The first number 3 contains the full correspondence leading 
up to the Armistice, the Armistice terms, and the Notes thereon that 
passed between the Allied and German Governments in the language, 
be it French or German, in which they were originally written. Then 
follows a carefully classified survey or digest of decisions, from every 
country in the world, on matters of public and private international 
law, and mercantile law, with the reference by which each decision can 
be identified. This digest covers such topics as "Collision," "Marine 
Insurance," "Trading with the Enemy," "Prize law," "Nationality," 

1 The Bulletin is written in French. 
a January to April, 1919. 
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"Domicile," "Divorce," "Aliens" and such like matters. Here again 
the machinery of the correspondents is brought into play, for each 
correspondent collects the relevant decisions given by the courts of 
the country which he represents over a stated period, and the results 
so obtained are welded into a harmonious whole by the Institute when 
the reports from the various countries are before it. This number of 
the Bulletin is completed by a collection of all international treaties and 
agreements made during the year previous, which includes all inter- 
national documents and pronouncements concerning Zionism. The 
October number is especially valuable, as the collection of documents 
which it contains provides in small compass and convenient form all 
that is available on every branch of the peace negotiations in Paris, and 
what is even more important for the student of contemporary foreign 
relations, a complete list of all authoritative or "inspired" communi- 
cations in the press of Europe. 

Enough has been shown to make it clear that the International 
Intermediary Institute is a new force to be reckoned with in interna- 
tional law and foreign affairs and in the furtherance of the knowledge 
of those subjects which is so vital for the future peace of the world. 
The removal of the barriers of ignorance, the mutual interpenetration 
of the laws and customs of the countries which, whether they like it 
or not, must necessarily co-operate in the restoration of the world, the 
ability to obtain, in a compact and accessible form, the outstanding 
facts and documents about foreign affairs without which no judgment 
is worth forming, all these cannot fail to be highly powerful factors in 
achieving that new disposition for which we hope. Herein lies the 
merit and significance of the achievement of the Institute. Its pro- 
moters have had the penetration to conceive and the courage to perform 
their task. 

To hand fs the machinery by which the work of the League of 
Nations can be made living and vital, and it will be a thousand pities 
if it is not utilized in the cause of peace. Mention has already been 
made of the relation in which similar organizations stand, under the 
terms of the Covenant, to the League itself. It is a good omen to note 
that a delegation of the League, on a tour of inspection of the various 
bodies with international aims, paid a visit to the headquarters of the 
Institute at the Hague and fully considered how far it was possible to 
turn the work of the Institute to account. Professor Nitobe, speaking 
on behalf of the Delegation, referred in terms of high praise to the 
usefulness and importance of its work and held out the hope that the 
League would enlist its services and organization for the "profit of 
humanity." These are excellent words, and it is to be hoped that they 
may become realities. The Institute deserves the sympathetic interest 
and attention of all those who are concerned with the study of inter- 
national law, and who hope that great results must follow from the 
extension and penetration of its truths. Cyril M. Picciotto 

Inner Temple, London. 



